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which they wished to cherish might be imperilled. To them
federalism offered a better guarantee, and Sir Frederick
Moor expounded their cause in the National Convention.
Yet Natal did not fight the unitary proposals as stubbornly
as Quebec would have fought such plans in the sixties of
the last century. In fact a majority of its electorate accepted
them in the referendum. The explanation is twofold. Natal
was persuaded that the elaborate system of provincial
government agreed to by the Convention would satisfy its
ordinary needs. Then for ultimate protection it relied upon
the imperial power. It did not feel itself to be such an
isolated and helpless minority as the French in Canada.
Indeed it hoped that immigration to South Africa might
shortly redress the balance of numbers in favour of the
English-speaking group, and change the cultural complexion
of the country. Thus the provincial system is the South
African substitute for federalism, and in cardinal respects
it has operated remarkably like a federal system, even in
creating many of its embarrassing problems.

Territorially, the provinces consist of the four former
colonies, and to some degree are considered as units in the
awarding of representation in the Senate as well as in the
lower chamber. In 1910 it was widely and optimistically
assumed that the provinces were merely provisional, destined
in a few years to be abolished with the assured growth of
national cohesion. But pertinent was the warning of R. H.
Brand, secretary of the Transvaal delegates at the Conven-
tion, that "institutions when once they have been brought
into being have a knack of refusing to disappear."5 The
provinces, although always subject to the overriding au-
thority of the Parliament, have continued to survive
on the original lines prescribed by the South Africa Act,
nurtured by regional sentiment and opinion, and valued
as a means of devolution, made especially imperative by
5R. H. Brand, The Union of South Africa, 75.